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MANY READERS of this magazine have an interest — often 
an active interest — in a wide variety of hill lists: Marilyns, 
Corbetts, Donalds, Welsh 2000ers, Yeaman—Humps, council 
tops, trig tops and who the hell knows what else. TAC has 
long been a rallying point for those keen on such things. 
But for all this diversity of lists, and for all that various of 
them have grown in popularity in recent years, it would be 
hard to deny that the two most popular British hill categories, in 
voting-with-feet terms, are the Munros and the Wainwrights. 

The Munros are always going to be up there, the biggest 
and — possibly — the best. In centuries to come, people will 
still be plugging away at the Munros, and the list of known 
completers (maintained by smc_4.6 or some such cyberclub) 
will comprise a ridiculous six-figure number of names. 

The Wainwrights, however, are more recent (Alfred of that 
ilk only signed off his seventh book at the end of 1965), and 
more curious in that they weren’t intended to form a list at all, 
such.that it’s far from clear what one has to do to tick them off. 

The standard way is the obvious one: visit the highest point 
of each of the 214 fells that merit individual chapters in AW’s 
great work. But by his own admission, AW didn’t always de- 
scribe the physical highpoint when illustrating “The Summit”. 
There are various examples, eg Whin Rigg and Graystones 
— and that’s without even getting into the debate about Helm 
Crag, where AW freely admitted (to the point of making a 
self-deprecating joke) that he hadn’t been to the very top. 

Quite what a Wainwright-bagger ought to do on such fells is 
unclear. Go to the mapped highpoint and leave it at that, or 
seek out the AW-designated cairn and ignore the true top? 
Hedge bets and visit both? There are those — a small but 
diligent minority — who argue that to tick off a Wainwright re- 
quires having walked every route in that hill’s chapter. Hence 
Blencathra needs at least six visits to tackle the 12 routes 
given by AW. A further refinement would involve tramping 
the minor variations, but even the most ardent Alfredophile is 
unlikely to adopt that as their framework. 

These are just nuances and personal preferences, how- 
ever. What is seen as an absolute constant in Wainwrighting 
terms is the number of fells being fixed forever at 214, this 
being the number of chapters in the seven books (35E, 36FE, 
27C, 30S, 24N, 29NW and 33W). 

Chris Jesty might have updated AW’s routes and modified 
his text, but even he wouldn’t dare meddle with the number of 
chapters. The total of Munros has, in recent decades, mean- 
dered from 279 to 276 to 277 to 284 to the current 283, and 
will surely change again. But 214 is going to remain the num- 
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ber of Wainwrights until kingdom come, even though there are 
cases to be made for adding all sorts of things — Darling Fell, 
Burnt Horse, the Benn, Ill Crag and Broad Crag — even Walna 
Scar, the one Lakes 2000-footer outside AW’s ringfence. Others 
— eg Mungrisdale Common or the Knott — could well merit 
deletion, but it’s not going to happen. To adapt some lines by 
Edward Thomas, “No fell left and no fell came”. (Adlestrop, inci- 
dentally, includes the name of a Wainwright: Haycock.) 

That doesn’t mean, however, that there always were 214 
chapters. Turn to Volume One, The Eastern Fells. Being the first 
in the series, the artist’s touch is not so light, and there are ele- 
ments here that AW — a good self-editor — ditched in subse- 
quent volumes. Take, for instance, the “thumbnails” used in the 
360-degree summit views from Catstycam, Dollywaggon Pike 
and Nethermost Pike — an idea dropped come Book Two. There 
is a work-in-progress feel to things, before the format firmed up. 

Which brings us to pages Helvellyn 21 and White Side 9 of 
The Eastern Fells. These concern “Ridge Routes”, the connec- 
tions between the fell in question and its neighbouring-chapter 
fells. It’s an idea that AW maintained throughout the series, and 
a useful one: he provides a small map, distance and reascent 
figures, and a description of the terrain, often with dire warnings 
about going this way in mist. 

The Helvellyn ridge routes lead to four other summits: Hel- 
vellyn Lower Man, Catstycam, Birkhouse Moor and Nethermost 
Pike. The White Side routes lead to just two: Helvellyn Lower 
Man and Raise. Except that Helvellyn Lower Man isn’t a Wain- 
wright — it doesn’t have its own chapter in the book. 

There seems no doubt that AW was treating Helvellyn Lower 
Man as one of the chapter-fells when he wrote his Helvellyn 
and White Side connections, as the name is given in block capi- 
tals. If a hill name is upcased, it’s a main-chapter fell. Elsewhere 
in the Helvellyn and White Side chapters, Lower Man is some- 
times in lower case (see Helvellyn 3), but mostly in caps (see 
the maps on Helvellyn 20 and White Side 6). 

It’s unclear whether AW excised the Lower Man because of 
pressure of space, or because, after due consideration, he 
deemed it unworthy of separate-fell status. It only has around 
20m of reascent from the Helvellyn side, and not much distance 
— but other Wainwrights have even less. Perhaps height was 
the deciding factor: at 925m, it would have been the fifth-highest 
fell in the series, poor fare between Skiddaw (931m) and Great 
End (910m). Whatever the reason, it got the chop late enough for 
AW not io have the time or the inclination to redraw those 
pages where it had been capitalised — and so the traces remain. 

We'll never know why he did this, unless some draft version of 
The Eastern Fells \urks in an archive, but it does seem certain 
that there were once 215, not 214, fells in the Wainwright canon. 
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Expect TAC78 late in the year. Apologies 
for ongoing sporadicness. The Ed is also 
here: outdoors.caledonianmercury.com/ 


It was a tad chilly from late December 
through to February. TAC asked five 
hillgoers for their snowy recollections 


Kenny Maciver, Inverness 


The first hint of what was to follow came with snowfall 
to sea level on the morning of Saturday 19 December. By 
the end of that weekend the north-east Highlands were 
a winter wonderland. The north-easterly and easterly 
winds that followed led to widespread snowfall, hard 
frosts and brought back memories of 1995, 1979 and 
the early 1980s, conditions many thought would never 
return. 

A Scandinavian high controlled the weather. The 
moors and hills were transformed into something very 
similar to Norway’s Hardangervidda area and for the 
first winter break ever | did not do any hillwalking. In- 
stead, | put my four sets of skis to good use: cross- 
country skiing on forest tracks at Culloden moor, Daviot 
woods and Loch Morlich; touring on glistening white 
moorland that is normally a heady Highland mix of 
heather, bog and biting insects; telemark skiing (the 
most fun you can have with your clothes on?) at 
Cairngorm; free-heel ski mountaineering in the northern 
Highlands and on what has become my favourite ski 
hill, Ben Macdui. 

| was out on skis for 20 days in a row — during the 
day, in the evening, or both. Gluttony is allowed if the 
fare on offer is of top quality and might not be served 
up again for a long time. One great outing followed 
another, but some of the track-skiing days stand out: 
the family cross-country ski on Christmas Day as the 
traditional dogwalk became a langlauf; a Hogmanay 
cross-country ski by moonlight, arriving back home just 
in time to bring in the bells with a dram at a neigh- 
bour’s party; and cross-country skiing on Culloden 
moor on the afternoon of Sunday 10 January. The sun 
was shining and the temperature was minus 9C with 
air so clear you could see the hills of Caithness way up 
the east coast. 

The highlight of the whole wintry spell was inevitably 
on my old favourite, Ben Macdui. Friday 8 January was 
that rare perfect day for the ski mountaineer in the 
combination of snow cover, snow quality, the stunningly 
clear visibility and the wilderness feel of an empty 
high-tops landscape. My car thermometer registered 


minus 16C crossing the Findhorn and a relatively | 


balmy minus 10C in Strathspey in the early morning 
pre-dawn. | put skins on my skis at the Cairngorm car 
park and then | was off, heading towards the northern 
corries. At first | thought | was in for a hard shift as the 
first snowfields round to Coire an t-Sneachda were soft 
and unconsolidated. However, after only a short dis- 
tance, the snowpack firmed up and provided an easy, 
fast ascent. 

My route took me up between Coire an Lochain 
and Lurcher’s Gully and over the shoulder of Cairn 
Lochain. | passed by (or was it over?) a completely 
covered and invisible Lochan Buidhe, then on and up 
to the west of the north top of Macdui, before the final 
climb to the main top. The plateau was a high and 
lonely place that day. | saw just two other people on 
the plateau, both on ski, lucky for them. There was no 


sign of Am Fear Liath Mor, although some friends say 
that | am beginning to take on a more than passing 
resemblance both in appearance and in haunts fre- 
quented! It was Arctic-cold with not a breath of wind, 
and everywhere was completely enveloped in a deep 
blanket of sparkling white. The ski descent lived up to 
all my expectations, with lovely turning snow both across 
the plateau and down by Lurcher’s Gully. All too quickly 
it was over. 

All in all, this wintry spell of snow and sub-zero temp- 
eratures brought my most memorable winter break 
ever. However, not everyone enjoyed the icy blast of 
deep midwinter. Spare a thought for the wife of the 
lighthouse keeper at Cape Wrath. She set off to Inver- 
ness to buy a Christmas turkey on 23 December, then 
got stranded in Durness on her return journey with the 
Kyle of Durness to Cape Wrath road becoming im- 
passable due to snow and ice. She finally got home 30 
days later! 


Cameron Scott, Carluke 


| welcomed That Wintry Spell with open arms and 
made a few trips to the Southern Uplands to enjoy what 
must have been the best winter conditions for years. 

First there was a run up Tinto just after the first heavy 
snowfall. Not my favourite hill for an outing, but the clos- 
est to home, and so the best option for a quick winter 
hill fix during deteriorating road conditions. The driving 
snow ruled out any chance of a view from the top, so | 
could only imagine what lay on the horizon. Imagination 
was not required the next morning on a short trip over 
the hills above Lamington, from where Culter Fell looked 
in ideal condition for winter assault. 

Early morning on New Year’s Day saw me there, with 
the added excitement of being first to the top this year 
— easily verified in snow! As | left the car at Birthwood 
| considered including the Cardon and Chapelgill tops, 
but very shortly this plan was kicked into touch as | 
fell through crust into deep drifts and underlying bogs, 
wondering whether | would even reach the main top. | 
eventually got there, stopping to take pictures of Chapel- 
gill and beyond, and the stunning ice rime features on 
the fence that separates Peeblesshire and Lanarkshire. 

On the way down, | met members of the Upperward 
Mountaineering Club on their annual New Year’s Day 
trip up the fell. They were kitted out in full mountain hill 
gear, and | think some may have had reservations 
about me being in hillrunning kit. Ten years ago | would 
have felt the same, but | now believe fast and light is 
probably safer, at least in the Border hills. Plus, I’ve been 
up there many times over the past 30 years, in all 
conditions (physical and weather). 

Two days later | set out for a longer day in the Culter 
range, this time armed with snow shoes — one of those 


“they'll come in handy some day” purchases on eBay 
a few years ago. However, | had to turn for home, the 
first of a few frustrating trips where plans were scupper- 
ed by poor road conditions. 

The snow shoes stayed in the car that day, and were 
finally deployed on a hard slog up the Scrape from 
Stobo. Although they made the going a bit easier, the 
trip still took over four hours. Thick low cloud prevented 
any view, and as | trudged through the deep snow on 
the return leg, with the prospect of another drive home 
on dodgy roads, | was beginning to get a bit fed up of 
That Wintry Spell. Seems that you can indeed get too 
much of a good thing! 


Simon Blackett, Braemar 


Christmas Day was definitely a White Christmas. | de- 
cided to walk home from church — yes, some of us still 
go! It was about three miles across country, so a nice 
stroll before Christmas lunch. We had a bit of a melt in 
progress but it was still knee-deep in places. | took my 
three dogs with me and before long the woolly one was 
getting very snowbound and quickly became Michelin 
Dog. No forward movement, so | ended up carrying the 
wretched thing for the last mile. | earned my turkey! 

Later that day one of our kitchen cupboards fell off the 
wall as the snow/ice melt had got inside and weakened 
the fittings. Smash! — dozens of mugs, glasses, jugs 
and plates crashed to the floor. Scary! But as the freeze/ 
thaw/freeze continued we had the most amazing icicle 
show. One of our holiday-cottage guests turned up be- 
fore Christmas in a people carrier with bald tyres. He 
got stuck immediately and eventually left on 6 January 
using borrowed snow chains to get him back to the 
main road. Oh, and the diesel in most of our vehicles 
froze as temperatures dropped towards minus 20C on 
several days. 

We had so much snow that it was almost impossible 
to walk except on pre-run tracks. Options were ski (I am 
more of a downhiller than a cross-country man), or 
snow shoe, but | had nobly lent mine to one of the 
gamekeepers so he could get about his work. One 
wonderful sunny afternoon | was walking along the golf 
course road from Braemar when | met the local tele- 
mark champ on his skis. He had just come from the 
Glenshee ski centre via Glas Maol, Tolmount and 
across the middle of Loch Callater. Quite a mega trip! 

A few days later | thought | would walk up Glen Cal- 
later to see the frozen loch. | have an old photo of a 
Land Rover standing out in the middle, but I’m not sure 
Elf and Safety would permit that now. Anyway, | gave up 
halfway, trying to wade through knee-deep snow (the 
woolly dog was fine because the snow was powdery 
and dry on top, frozen underneath). 


| did get there in early February however after an 
approach from a film scout looking for a location for a 
fashion stills shoot that required a frozen loch with 
plenty of snow. | duly met the two scouts in their hired 
Japanese 4x4s. We set off to visit the loch and the hired 
4x4s got stuck and had to be towed out by my trusty 
Landie. Eventually we reached the loch and it looked 
absolutely stunning in the Alpine sunshine, untouched 
pure white, shore to shore. | was told the plan was for 
the fashion model to lie on the ice with a tiger (presum- 
ably a dead one, to be brought over from France) with a 
photographer coming from New York. They wanted to 
light a fire on the frozen loch burning “pretty logs”. | was 
asked to lay on the mountain rescue, so the Braemar 
team will hopefully be getting a donation. 


Andy Heald, Bardowie 


The days between Christmas and New Year were ex- 
ceptionally snowy. | was without a companion and 
Central Gully on Ben Lui seemed a good thing to do. 
Donald Bennet’s atmospheric photograph of the gully 
was, to my generation, the cover of W H Murray’s 
book. And that book was, through many editions and 
many different cover designs, the essence of mountain- 
eering in Scotland to more generations than mine. 

The photograph looks across the broad upper part of 
the gully, with the summit rocks immediately above, all 
in deep snow. Ranges of snow-plastered hills lie be- 
yond. The shade of the gully contrasts with the shining 
summit, but the focus is on a small figure climbing 
alone on the last section of the ridge that divides the 
gully. He moves straight in his steps, axe plunged in 
walking-stick position, as nobly upright as the charact- 
ers in the book itself. For 30 years | had wanted to be 
that man. 

It was not a dawn start, after 10am from Dalrigh, and 
| was hoping to return over Ben Oss and Beinn Dubh- 
chraig. So | raced along the snowy Cononish track. 
There were footprints ahead. Eventually, by the farm, | 
saw a moving speck about half an hour in front. Not 
wanting to queue in the gully, | increased my speed 
and passed one climber who had taken as long on his 
snowy cycle as | had on foot. | passed another man, 
then a pair on the approach to the corrie, before pausing 
to step into crampons on the final steep approach. 

Still | was hardly gaining on that original speck. He 
appeared larger now, and twice sat down as if waiting 
for me. He was lost from sight in the gully itself, but at 
one point a snowball bounced down, so | knew he 
was somewhere above. The climb was straightforward, 
with a single set of steps to follow. The snow was 
quite deep, “just one awkward step” as the old boys 
would say. Briefly, in the ice here, | resorted to front- 
points and my pick. Then | was out on the broader 
slopes above, on to the subdividing ridge of the photo, 
and up to the sharp wind of the summit. 

He was ready to leave the cairn when | arrived. We 
passed a few minutes together, debating the view. He 
brought out a map of the whole of Scotland to con- 
firm, yes, that must be Rum, Skye, Nevis, and those 
must be the Paps of Jura. There was discussion of our 
routes home, but | didn’t think much about it at the 
time. In the fierce wind we were both eager to get on, 
and he disappeared. 

The descent from Ben Lui and the ridge to Ben Oss 
was on the lee slope of all the snow that had fallen 
over the previous ten days. | was wading, in places 


crawling, to avoid sinking in. Twice | lost a crampon and 
had to retrace to find it. | didn’t fancy a retreat to the 
corrie floor because the snow would be neck-deep 
down there. 

The bottomless snow went on and the summit seem- 
ed to be getting no closer. | have to admit to wondering 
how much more | had in me. A Sea King chopped over 
to have a look and | gave more than a thought to raising 
my arms in the famous Y signal. | let it go, and instantly 
felt rather frightened, wondering whether | had made a 
seriously bad mistake, being too proud to ask for help. 

| ploughed on, not stopping for food or drink. | told my- 
self that | must reach the summit of Ben Oss by 3pm, 
though it was not clear what | would do if that time 
passed. 

As | struggled up the ridge, | started to think about 
the climber | met on Ben Lui. He had cut an unusual 
figure, being quite old for one so quick, though | only 
saw a few square inches of his face. He had an axe 
the length of a fishing rod, Salewa adjustable crampons 
of the type I’d retired 25 years ago, and a rucksack to 
match. He said he would take the easy way back as 
there were only two-and-a-half hours of daylight left, 
and set off the short way but must have changed his 
mind as | saw him descending my ridge. | had flown 
down that ridge catching occasional sight of him, but 
didn’t overtake him. His prints didn’t reach the col, and 
the option of descending the side, to get out of the 
ice-laden wind, looked a serious thing to do. As | was 
floundering up Ben Oss, | started to wonder if he had 
really existed. 

| arrived on top of Ben Oss three minutes after my 
deadline. Most of it was now downhill and easier, al- 
though | still had to climb 150m over the high shoulder of 
Beinn Dubhchraig to reach the descent, which | reckon- 
ed to be the quickest way back. The top of the slope 
had to be found while there was still some light, and | 
reached it at 4:15pm as the moon came up. 

After stumbling in darkness through the lovely woods 
of Scots pine that cover the lower slopes, | drove straight 
to the café in Tyndrum and ordered a large tea. “Half a 
litre?” she asked. “Yes, please.” She pulled out a huge 
mug. “Like that?” “That's right,” | confirmed. Now, where 
do they keep the sugar in this place? 


Paul Hesp, Vienna 


Winter in Austria is more or less back to normal after a 
number of warmish years: lots of snow, skiing in the 
Vienna Woods, temperatures below zero — though not 
as low as in my early days here, when minus 15C 
wasn’t uncommon in the lowlands. 

Of course schools and transport function, including in 
remote rural areas. In my quarter of a century in Austria | 
have never heard of the mountain rescue teams having 
to supply remote farms or pick up sick people from 
them. When | saw those pictures of impassable country 
roads in the UK, | wondered why you don’t adopt a sim- 
ple Austrian technology: snow screens, simple wooden 
lattice constructions placed on the windward side of the 
road. They make quite a difference. 

Because | cheerfully ignored the fact that | became an 
old duffer in September 2008 according to Dutch law (| 
started getting pocket-money transfers from The 
Hague), my body decided to teach me a lesson exactly 
a year later, giving me back, ear, metabolic, blood press- 
ure and plumbing problems in quick succession. | man- 
aged to get it all sorted out, but my hillwalking suffered 
severely. In early November, even the 50m difference in 
altitude between the bus stop and our flat was a K2- 
sized obstacle. 

In late December | managed a standard route through 
the Vienna Woods in accordance with Naismith’s Rule, 
and was looking forward to some snow shoe work. Then 
the plumber advised against sports for a period of four 
weeks. 

So the steep slope of the garden with its pine and birch 
became Norway, and above it rose the Cuillin created by 
the snow plough. 


Before the big freeze came the rain. Ann Bowker, 
writing in early February, recalls the Derwent Deluge 
of mid-November 2009 


When I was a schoolgirl in Edgware, we lived in a road 
called Lake View, but the lake was really little more than 
a pond with a few ducks and a pair of swans. When it 
rained heavily, water slowly made its way up our road, but 
to my great regret never quite reached our house. I’m sure 
my parents were relieved. 

I suppose it was this same wish for a bit of excitement 
that made the Cumbrian floods of November 2009, for me, 
just a great opportunity to get out with my camera. Of 
course it does help to live up a hill and not be threatened 
with inundation. 

All week it was wet and water levels were rising. With 
the fells uninviting, walks became strolls through the 
grounds of Portinscale’s rather upmarket Derwentwater 
Hotel to the outflow from the lake — where, even on the 
previous Saturday, the water had crept well into the 


hotel grounds. On Tuesday 17 November I just got 
through, but with wellies full of water. On Wednesday it 
was impossible to reach the lakeshore, and so the Thursday 
of torrential rain which followed inevitably brought real 
trouble. 

The media claimed that Seathwaite in Borrowdale had 
had the most rain in 24 hours anywhere in the UK since 
records began in 1766, and this may well be true. A Google 
search, however, revealed that things are more complicated, 
as statistics must be measured from 9am to 9am; in which 
case, Martinstown in Dorset still holds the record, with 
279mm starting on 18 July 1955. There was 316.4mm 
measured in Seatoller over 24 hours sometime between 
Wednesday evening and Friday morning, while the Sty 
Head rain gauge recorded 1431mm in November, probably 
an all-time monthly record. 

After lunch on the Thursday, Rowland and | ventured 
out to the bridge over the Derwent in Portinscale to find 
that all the fields between there and Keswick were under 
water — as they had been during the “Carlisle floods” of 
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January 2005. It was impossible to continue towards Kes- 
wick, as the whole area beyond the bridge was a raging 
torrent pouring water into the downstream fields. We 
walked over higher ground towards the A66 and were 
amazed to find that the tiny Pow Beck between Portin- 
scale and the main road had apparently burst its banks, 
and that we were cut off from the outside world. Later, 
two men trying to wade to the village were nearly drown- 
ed here. 

What had happened was that Newlands Beck had 
smashed down the road bridge at Little Braithwaite and 
broken through into the fields beyond. Abandoning its 
normal course, it had poured eastwards, joining Pow Beck 
and flooding the road out of Portinscale. 

It was during that afternoon and night that Cocker- 
mouth was overwhelmed by the River Cocker, with eight 
feet of water reportedly roaring down the main street. 
Amazingly, thanks to the work of lifeboats, mountain 
rescue teams and other emergency services, there were no 
serious casualties in the town. Unfortunately, in Working- 
ton, where the Derwent meets the sea, a major road 
bridge was swept away along with a policeman, Bill 
Barker, who was trying to keep folk off. A terrible tragedy 
for him and his family, and one that had irritating reper- 
cussions for everybody else, since it resulted in numerous 
other bridges (probably quite safe) being closed, even to 
pedestrians. 

Come Friday morning, Portinscale was still cut off for 
cars, but a slightly higher walking route allowed escape. 
Latrigg was reached by a devious line, and from the sum- 
mit we enjoyed the view of Derwentwater and Bassen- 
thwaite Lake merged into one. The A66 ran — by good 
planning foresight? — along an embankment through the 
enlarged lake. The view was almost identical to that on 
8 January 2005, and the flooding in Keswick was on a 
similar scale. This time, though, Carlisle escaped and the 
Derwent valley bore the brunt, presumably due to the un- 
precedented rainfall on the fells above Seathwaite. 

From Latrigg I dropped into Keswick where cars were 
abandoned outside the flooded supermarket, and reckon- 
ed I would get home along the main road — a plan thwart- 
ed because a policewoman stopped me from walking 
across the main bridge to the north-west. Afterwards, I 
wondered if I would have been arrested had I ignored her. 
She told me to go to Portinscale via Briar Rigg — the road 
which runs below Latrigg and from which Spooney 
Green Lane, the way to Skiddaw from Keswick, branches 
off. Instead, I found a way through the Fitz Park over a 
footbridge — a day later this was cordoned off. Subse- 
quently, the only walking way from Portinscale to Kes- 
wick was over a bridge installed to replace one washed 


away in the 2005 floods. At the time there had been an 
outcry over this ugly replacement, but its overkill forti- 
fications seem to have been justified. 

So Keswick was cut off by road for several days, except 
from the east. Some bridges were reopened after inspec- 
tion, but others remain closed at the time of writing while 
those at Little Braithwaite and in Lorton towards Thack- 
thwaite have disappeared completely. 

What of the scenario for walkers? In mid-December a 
representative of the Lake District National Park country- 
side team said there are 1364 footbridges and 3500 miles 
of right-of-way in the park. Not all have yet been checked, 
but around 200 bridges appear to have been damaged or 
completely swept away. The prediction for restoration is 
nearly £8 million, and the park has applied for a gov- 
ernment grant. Meanwhile, various paths are blocked 
with yellow tape, but these are mainly valley paths and 
probably do not affect fellwalking routes. Apparently, 
however the Scarth Gap path west of Haystacks is severe- 
ly damaged, with a six-metre-deep hole. As of late Jan- 
uary it was officially closed, but I’m sure folk have been 
using it and circumnavigating the damage. I’ve not yet 
been to have a look. 

In our local area, the upstream Pow Beck footbridge 
between Portinscale and Ullock has now been reinstated. 
Most annoying for us is the closure of Portinscale foot- 
bridge across the Derwent. This is a suspension bridge 
and it is hard to see why it should be dangerous; indeed, 
people are flouting the restriction and climbing the 
fence — but those who most need this route are the 
elderly of Portinscale who have no car and are not agile 
enough for fence-scaling manoeuvres. 

The authorities keep reinstating the barrier and the 
locals keep breaking it down. In the weeks after the 
floods over Christmas and the New Year, hundreds if not 
thousands of folk safely crossed Portinscale footbridge 
with the barriers pushed aside, although notices at the 
Keswick end of the path still claimed that it was closed. 
On 6 January or thereabouts, the barriers were put back 
with new notices saying that the bridge might look safe 
but it wasn’t, and threatening a six-month closure. These 
barriers were soon thrown aside. On 13 January new 
stronger ones were in place, but a way was quickly cut 
through with wire cutters. What next? CCTV? (This was 
apparently used on the temporary footbridge in Work- 
ington to catch cyclists and motorcyclists, although pre- 
sumably they were allowed to push over the bridge.) 

In terms of the specific damage to the bridge, 40 rods 
connect the deck with the overhead cables and one of the 
shortest rods is broken. It looks like a rust problem, so 
was probably not caused by the floods and could have 
been like this for ages. There is reportedly further damage 
to the supports for the cables, but there is no sign of this 
to the untrained eye. 

Also washed out is the path beside Newlands Beck 
from Stair to Little Braithwaite, which had been recently 
upgraded for disabled use. Now the northern end has 
disappeared into the river. 

There was a move in the area, where most working 
people are reliant on tourism, to promote the slogan 
“Cumbria is open for business”. My cynical side wanted 
to add “...but not for pleasure”. However, although a lot 
of low-level routes remain closed, I don’t think there is 
any significant problem for hillwalkers. 
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by sea from Aberdeen, more if you go via 
Orkney or are smitten by God in a force-11 bad 
mood and heaving to becomes necessary (in addition 
to the more personal kind of heaving, which is com- 
pulsory). You could of course fly, but this may involve 
mortgaging several houses and a level of fear novel 
to travellers more used to, say, Nemesis at Alton 
Towers or freefall parachuting into Helmand Province. 
It's a difficult choice: on the Shetland flight, you 
think you’re going to die; on the boat, you wish you 
weredead. ~*~ 
Not always. ‘Sometimes it’s calm. You can occa- 
sionally persuade FlyBe to transport you for less than 
half your annual income. But still. Once you land at 


Se is Very Far Away. A minimum 12 hours 


Sumburgh or wobble down that Lerwick gangplank, | 


you ain’t in Kansas anymore. Or, for that matter, in 
Scotland. Not really. 

| live here, and grow increasingly reluctant to leave. 
It's not the Scandinavian welfare-state economy, 
fuelled by the biggest oil terminal in Europe. It’s not 
the low unemployment, the wealth, the state-of-the- 
art sports centres, state-of-the-sport arts centres, 
fabulous education system and ubiquity of that fine 
vehicle, the Toyota HiLux Double Cab pickup. It’s not 
the nightless summers or the blink-and-you’ll-miss- 
it daylight of winter. It’s not the fiddle music or the 
reestit mutton soup. It’s being Very Far Away. 

There is, however, the issue of islanditis, that nervy 
sense of insularity that can descend, even in the 
endless days of the simmer dim. If it's not a sudden 
desire for multiplexes and Eggs Benedict, it’s a 
yearning for proper hills, decent trees and an absence 
of sea. And then, as the summer begins to expire, you 
sense the encroaching blackness and wish you 
had actually gone on those wee treks you promised 
yourself. This year, last year, the year before that. In 
particular, the Big One, the perambulation par excel- 
lence. The Best Beaches in the World Walk. 

As you may be aware, there are other candidates in 
the Best Beaches in the World category. Upstarts 
such as Bondi, Sandwood Bay, Copacabana, Nairn. 
Forget all that. The best beaches of the world are all 
in Shetland. The South Mainland has the golden fine- 
ness of Spiggie, Boddam and especially the stun- 
ning tombolo, or double-sided beach, at St Ninian’s 
Isle (which possesses flattened pebbles so wond- 
rous | once considered selling them on eBay in packs 
of four to aid meditation). The East and West Ayres 
at Hillswick have their charms, but things get really 
interesting when you hit the red granite that gives 
the northern part of the North Mainland its various 
names: North Roe, Ronas Hill, Roer Water. Red, red, 
red. Hidden away beneath some of the fractured, 


From Eshaness to creepiness — 
Tom Morton visits some fine beaches 


cave-pocked cliffs of Eshaness lie gritty shingle 
strands, only reachable via dodgy scrambles down 
ever-shifting watercourses for which you should really 
bring ropes, helmets and years of experience. But, 
in my case, never do. Fear of the embarrassment 
which would be involved in calling out the local 
coastguard, every man and woman of which is a 
friend or neighbour, mean that you simply cannot 
get stuck, get hurt or go missing. It is Not Allowed. 

The two best beaches in Shetland — or, let’s be 
fair, my favourites — and hence in the world, are the 
Lang Ayre (long beach) and the small tombolo at 
Uyea Isle. The Lang Ayre can be reached only by 
sea or by a long walk over the top of Ronas Hill, or 
along its Specially Scientifically Interesting flank. 

Uyea Isle lies about six miles to the north of the 
Lang Ayre. Uyea itself is an old crofting township, now 
inhabited only during the lambing season but con- 
taining some of the most fertile land in Shetland. 
There’s a drivable track from North Roe, grant-aid 
widened in places to almost motorway dimensions. It 
corkscrews through the Beorgs of Uyea and past 
such wondrous Norse nomenciature as Heogel of the 
Moor and Moosa Breck. No Gaelic here. Uyea, when 
reached by this route, appears like a green mirage, 
truly magnificent, a kind of scoured Shangri-La with 
extra sleet. 


he summer was fading, and my ambition was to 
walk from the old NATO station at Collafirth Hill 


across Ronas Hill, down to the Lang Ayre, and 
then, as instructed by Squadron Leader Peter Guy, 
author of Walking the Coastline of Shetland, camp at 
Lang Clodie Wick. Then a morning’s walk to Uyea 
and out by the track, there to be collected at the 
North Roe phonebox. It’s 20 very rough and totally 
isolated miles. No mobile phone signal, once you’re 
Out of sight of the Collafirth masts. There are hidden 
drops, pits and bogs. And if the weather gets frisky, 


| you don’t want to be there. This is home to the UKk’s 


highest windspeeds: a gust of over 173mph was re- 
corded at Muckle Flugga lighthouse on 1 January 
1992, before the equipment broke. Two tourists were 
killed in that storm when the hut they were staying in 


| blew away. In 1967, 177mph was recorded at the 


radar dome on top of Saxa Vord in Unst — and then 
the apparatus was ripped apart. The official UK re- 
cord remains 173mph on Cairn Gorm in 1986; their 
equipment seems to be more solidly anchored. 

Anyway. You really don’t want to be walking “da 
banks” of the Lang Ayre any time between October 
and February, and you most certainly don’t want to 
be camping. Even in summer, weather is an obses- 
sion for Shetlanders. And, in this case, for me — a 
soothmoother, someone who arrived through the 
South Mouth of Lerwick Harbour. 

As it happened, the forecast was for dullness, 
dreichocity and saturation, but not excessive blowing. 


And so Saturday lunchtime saw me dropped off at 
Collafirth by my son, who thinks | am mad. | certain- 
ly looked mad, rucksacked up with a Quechua 
one-man pop-up tent, light enough at two kilos but in 
its ineffable, green circularity making me look like a 
middle-aged Mutant Turtle. 

The walk from the masts at Collafirth Hill to the 
top of Ronas Hill took about two hours. This scarred 
granite boulderfield is often compared to the sub- 
arctic tundra of northern Norway. The existence of a 
neolithic chambered cairn (modified since the 1960s, 
but still very impressive), 40 metres below the sum- 
mit, never fails to give me the creeps, especially in 
mist. Trowies (Shetlandic troll-Picts) infest the cor- 
ners of your eyes. Still, it's worth squirming in to see 
if the “ritual objects” that occasionally appear here 
have been nicked. Confront the creepiness! 

Onwards, though, to the Best Beach in Britain. And 
the Lang Ayre, when reached, viewed from the 
Stonga Banks or after an occasionally intimidating 
scramble down the smashed granite course of the 


Burn of Monius, is truly breathtaking. A mile and | 
a half of red shingle, backed with cliffs that give | 


every impression of imminent crumbling. There are | : : ; : 
| beach in Britain? There are stories of Dutch East India- 


caves, infinite amounts of scran (beachcombing 
assets) and, offshore, the monstrous gothic-perpen- 
dicular stacks of the Cleiver and the Hog. 

Now there was a choice. To trudge along the 
strength-sapping shingle and trust the (surely no 
longer safe) standing rope at Turls Head to get back 


to the clifftop. Or scramble back up the burn. Long- | 


left ropes attached to dubious spikes don’t appeal. | 
only knew about the rope (I couldn’t find it from the 
top) because a far fitter friend, walking alone, used 
it a couple of years ago, despite a halfway-up panic 
attack. Hereabouts, though, as an Eshaness pal is 
fond of saying about his home, there is nobody to 


hear you scream. 
O curves below the Valla Kames. There are some 
treacherous fissures and bottomless holes 
hereabouts, but the ground is largely firm. Inland, there 
are dozens of small lochs and some very mire-ridden 
sections on the short route out to the reservoir at 
Roer Water. At Lang Clodie Wick, where all the avail- 
able water empties itself down two of the most spec- 
tacular waterfalls in Shetland, the short springy 
heather and rocky outcrops surrounding the death- 
black loch provide a dry and sheltered spot for camp- 
ing. Indeed, it’s probably the best camping location in 
the whole of Shetland. There’s fresh water, shelter, 
astonishing views. There’s also a truly odd, stone-lined 
and slab-roofed pit which Squadron Leader Guy ru- 
minates may be all that remains of a “Neolithic 


nwards, as another mile of beach-scimitar 


motel’. But it was too early to stop, really, so | pressed 
on. I’m not afraid of ghosts. Honest. 

On Hevdadale Head, after an almost total absence 
of both fences and sheep, both began to make their 
presence felt. The Woolly Gods were back. Maurice 
Laurenson, who has the rights of what were once 
several crofts at Uyea, remains one of the biggest 
sheep owners in the area despite the change in sub- 
sidy rules that have seen numbers (thankfully) down 
to a fraction of their former, land-battering levels. | was 
getting sore and hungry, and though | could have 
pressed on and camped on the flatlands of Uyea, | 
opted for the amazing little canyon through which 
the Burn of Brettoo reaches the Red Geo, just along 
from Tongan Swarta. Feet washed in the fast-flowing, 
brutally cold water, | established my temporary home. 


| The tent popped up and properly pegged out (who 


ever knows what the wind will do?), the Trangia 
was lit and, for a couple of hours before the sun drift- 
ed slowly into the north Atlantic, | entered that medi- 
tative state of pleasantly uncomfortable knackered- 
ness that is solo overnighting. Old Pulteney 12 help- 
ed: a salty, outdoors whisky if ever there was one. 

Curious sheep disturbed me during the short night. 
In the utter darkness, the stars arced, massive and 
soft, haloed like Christmas decorations. | got up in 
dampish, billowing weather and packed quickly. Bad 
rain was fluttering in the air. 

Signs of cultivation and modern crofting increased: 
quad-bike tracks, new fences. But there was not a 
soul around as | reached Uyea and trekked across the 
runway-like pasture to the isle itself. The morning was 
closing in: grey, cold, wet. The tombolo joining the is- 
land to the mainland is tiny compared to the huge 
strand at St Ninian’s Isle, but it’s a jewel. Second-best 


man gold in that sand, just as there are horrid tales of 
pirate murders just a bit north towards Sandvoe. 
There is one campsite the superstitious should avoid, 
where a buccaneer was buried alive, leaving only 
his head exposed to the predatory bonxies. 

The climb out of Uyea on the track (suitable for 
4x4s, but get Maurice’s permission first; access is 


| always open for walkers and mountain bikers) seem- 


ed endless. As the road veered in and out of the 
Beorgs of Uyea, the cairns showing the site of a Neo- 


_ lithic axe factory were visible on the skyline. | was 


too tired and my ancient knees were too creaky to 
attempt the climb, but | wondered if there were any 
axe heads left. My wife claims to have seen dozens 
when she last visited 20 years ago, and items quar- 
ried here have been found all over Europe. 

North Roe, finally. Still no mobile-phone signal, and 
the red phonebox is a mile along the main road from 


| the track-end, next to the sadly closed shop. By the 


time | get there, icy rain is pummelling down, side- 
ways and around, in the classic Shetland fashion. | 
called Susan. She would be here in 20 minutes. 
Squatting on my rucksack, | read the Squadron 
Leader’s quotation of his fellow RAF man, Derek 
Gilpin Barnes, stationed at RAF Sullom Voe during 
the second world war and a keen explorer of the 
local landscape: “Did the brooding spirits of the an- 
cient gods whisper to my companions as they did 
to me? Was that thin silence shattered in the quiet 
of their minds, by the clash of remote Scandinavian 


swords or the grinding of Norse keels upon those 
forgotten sands?” 

Or is that the rattle of a Toyota Landcruiser’s turbo 
diesel, coming to whisk me home for the winter? Not 
very far away at all. By car. 


Mermaids and Marilyns 


Elsewhere, in another part of the Northern Isles, 
Gordon Smith has an eerie momert... 


The Orkney I was born into was a place where there was 
no great distinction between the ordinary and the fabulous 
[...] A man I knew once sailed out in a boat to look for 
a mermaid, and claimed afterwards that he had talked 
with her [...] Fairies, or “fairicks”, as they were called, 
were encountered dancing on the sands on moonlight 
nights [...] All these things have vanished from Orkney 
in the last fifty years under the pressure of compulsory 
education. 


So wrote the poet Edwin Muir of his childhood home. 
Now, as a teacher, I am pretty much inured to being held 


responsible for the ills of society: lack of respect for the | 


elderly, teenage pregnancies, misuse of the apostrophe, et- 
cetera; but to get the blame for fairy depopulation seems a 
bit much. Nevertheless, I do sort of understand what Muir 
was getting at, particularly as I have my own little Orkney 
tale of the imagination to tell. So when the Ed asked if I 
fancied contributing a piece about the Northern Isles, I 
was happy to oblige. He has also heard me opine more 
than once that the coastal walks on Orkney offer some of 
the best days out to be had in Scotland, and are worth a 
stack (no pun intended) of mediocre mainland Marilyns. 

I should probably lay off the gratuitous abuse of 


Marilynbaggers for a bit, given that in this article I will | 


also be outing myself as a hardcore obscure Marilyn- 
bagger avant la lettre, having made my bones on the Ork- 
ney hills 20 years ago. This is a significant admission: Ill 
bet there are baggers who qualify for the Hall of Personal- 
ity Disorder or whatever who haven’t bagged the likes of 
Blotchnie Fiold on Rousay. 

My favourite Orkney hill, however, is not the Blotch, 
but Cuilags on Hoy. | first visited the High Island one 
cold Easter in the late eighties, and the sight that greeted 
me as I clambered out of the passenger ferry was not a 
mermaid, but a weary-looking woman standing on the 
quayside with a woolly hat and a bad case of alopecia. 
This vision was vividly brought to mind some time later 
when I happened to read a review of Beyond Westmin- 
ster: Finding Hope in Britain, by Paddy Ashdown about 
his political travels. In a chapter about his progress 
through the northern LibDem strongholds, he indis- 
creetly reports a comment that Hoy’s attractions could be 


summarised as “two shops; an occasional prostitute who | 


is balding.” Could it have been the same person, I won- 
dered? Mind you, the accuracy of the comment should 
be treated with some caution, as I only saw the one shop. 
Anyway, the next summer Julie and I were on holiday 
on Orkney, and went back to Hoy in search of its less 
commercial attractions. Leaving the quay at Moaness we 
walked the road to Rackwick, the great wave-battered bay 
which breaches the wall of western cliffs. From the stony 
beach a path rises across the moor to the Old Man of Hoy, 
a walk made interesting in June in that it crosses the mater- 
nity wing for a colony of great skuas, or bonxies, as they 
are known in the islands. Without wishing to anthro- 


| 


OS Explorer 469: Shetland — Mainland North West, 
North Roe and Sullom Voe. Pictures and more about 
Tom’s walk can be found on his blog: http:// 
beatcroft.blogspot.com/2009/08/into-wildernessand- 
out.html 


pomorphise unduly, the skua is a vicious bastard: it mugs 
other seabirds, menacing its hapless victims until they re- 
gurgitate their hard-won catch, whereupon it scoffs the 
boked-up fish; it catches puffins, and will hold them under- 
water until they drown; and it can be a bit of a nuisance 
to walkers. During the breeding season, they become vio- 
lently protective of their young (bonklings?), swooping at 
the heads of passers-by with squawking truculence. Truly 
they are the Apocalypse Now helicopter parents. 

I was inspecting a fledgling bonxie in its moorland nest 
when there was a sudden whoosh and wingbeat in my ear: 
in fear and alarm, I threw myself face down in the heather. 
After enduring a few more unnerving passes at hair-parting 
height, I decided to fight back. Using superior human 
reasoning, I concluded that if I were to raise my right arm 
above head-height, the bonxies would alter the altitude of 
attack accordingly, and buzz my hand rather than head. 
Unfortunately the devious birds changed the angle of at- 
tack to the left flank: I cleverly responded by raising both 
arms, and proceeded to make my way out of the feather- 
ed minefield in a for-you-Tommy-ze-war-is-over posture. 

Having extracted ourselves from this avian morass, we at 
last had a full view of the Old Man. The southern aspect is 
the classic view, in which the stack rises to a shoulder then 
narrows to a neck, topped by a head that slopes as if duck- 
ing to avoid a bonxie. In many ways this is entirely the 
wrong walk for those uncomfortable with heights — or 
who, like me, have a scrotum-shrivelling fear of the precipice. 

A sometimes-muddy path clings like sea pink to the cliff- 
top as it climbs, winding in and out of inlets and geos, from 


| the bad-enough Old Man height of about 130 metres to the 


full, dizzying 300-plus-metre St John’s Head. I had a bit of 
trouble trying not to remember that all these interesting 
geological features are the result of continuous erosion 
from the sea, which will eventually bring down both the 
path and the Old Man himself. Indeed from higher on the 
moor the old fellow takes on a different look: a bit like a 
Lewis chessman, perhaps a badly exposed castle awaiting 
its fate. (A castle?! What the hell is a castle doing in a 
supposedly chess-literate hill mag? — Ed.) 

The outlook from St John’s Head itself is, however, 
wondrous. It may be a bit of a cliché to remark that from 
almost 350m, great rolling waves in the sea below are as 
white silken threads on a great blue tapestry, or circling 
seabirds mere motes of dust in a vast cathedral; but it is 
nonetheless a remarkable sight, and one that may be ex- 
perienced in relative safety quite near to the highest 
point of the cliff. The “summit” itself is Bre Brough, a 
huge block which stares impassively out to the Atlantic. 
Like its biblical namesake (as depicted by Caravaggio), St 
John’s Head is now partially decollated: a grassy neck leads 


| out from the mainland, dipping into a crack before rising 


again, an inaccessible spot for ds whey-faced acrophobes. 


Turning with some relief away from the sea, we contin- 
ued up the rough hags of Cuilags to the shapely cairn from 
which, according to legend and the Orkney tourist guide, 
almost every island of the archipelago can be seen on a 
clear day. I left Julie to enjoy the green patchwork in 
Scapa Flow while I nipped down the hill to where I knew 
there to be the wreckage of a B-24 Liberator, an RAF 
Coastal Command plane which had crashed on the first 
day of 1945 on an anti-submarine patrol. After a bit of 
searching further down the slopes of the bare and silent 
hillside, | found some scattered fragments of alloy, then 
some larger pieces and one of the four radial engines. As I 
was bent over this shattered machinery, engrossed in the 
rusted remains, I became aware of a very distant sound 
that seemed to be seeping up the glen from the direction 
of Rackwick. The low thrum became steadily louder and 
closer, so much so that I stood up, expecting to see an air- 
craft flying up the glaciated valley. 

I could not see any plane, but still the noise continued 
to build and I had an awful sense of foreboding that what- 
ever it was, it was coming directly towards me. I felt an in- 
explicable but acute fear, and seized by a kind of panic, I 


Never mind the looming football World Cup, now is the 
start of the new domestic cricket season and crateloads of 
Wisdens have been weighing down delivery vans across 
the country. TAC has a new favourite cricket team: Mountain- 
eers, who play in the various Zimbabwean competitions. 
They have generally had a good season, apart from a disas- 
trous 59 all out against Mashonaland Eagles in February. 
Sadly the line-up doesn’t include Whillans, Messner or 
McNeish, but who’s to say there aren’t notable African climb- 
ers named Matsikenyeri, Ncube and Nyamuzinga? (Ncube 
sounds like some new piece of gaming technology.) 


Speaking of Mr McNeish and mountaineering, the Wiki- 
pedia category “Scottish mountain climbers” makes for in- 
teresting reading. Being Wikipedia, it could change in a cou- 
ple of mouse-clicks, but as of mid-April 2010 the 26-strong 
all-male list comprised: Jamie Andrew, J H B Bell, Alastair 
Borthwick, Harnish Brown, Thomas Graham Brown, Norman 
Collie, David Douglas, Lord Francis Douglas, James David 
Forbes, Dougal Haston, Ben Humble, Alexander Mitchell 
Kellas, Peter Kinloch, Hamish Maclnnes, Dave MacLeod, 
Cameron McNeish, Norrie Muir, Sir Hugh Munro, W H 
Murray, William Naismith, Tom Patey, Harold Raeburn, Mal- 
colm Slesser, Robin Smith, Adam Watson and Tom Weir. 

Would anyone like to try and place these 26 in order of 
mountaineering prowess? David Douglas was mainly a bot- 
anist, Forbes mainly a physicist. Kinloch “has embarked on 
the Seven Summits challenge and has gained a reputation 
amongst climbers for always wearing a hat and scarf of his 
beloved Inverness Caledonian Thistle Football Club”. 

Four of these — Hamish Brown, Lord Francis Douglas, 
McNeish and Smith — also feature in the 33-strong “Brit- 
ish mountain climbers”, a category that lacks Bonington, 
Scott, Boardman, Tasker and Joe Brown. It’s a curiously 
unencyclopedic business, the old Wikipedia. 


On the subject of notable mountaineers, the Daily Mail | 


for 20 November included an interview with John and Ed- 
ward Grimes, aka Jedward, which included the information 
that “Last summer they scaled the four highest mountains 
in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales for charity.” Given 
the subsequent state of their hair, it appears to have been 
breezy on at least one of the days. Have these hills been 
climbed, before or since, by anyone publicly described as 
“vile little creatures”? (Simon Cowell.) 


Two men will be attempting “single take” rounds of the 
Munros over the coming months — but at markedly different 
speeds. Stephen Pyke, aka Spyke, will have a go at Charlie 
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could only stand petrified as the noise became a roar, hurt- 
ling ever closer like an unseen tube train. There was a rush 
of wind and then it was all over: the glen was as clear and 
still and quiet as before. I recovered my wits and ran back 
up the slopes to find Julie resting undisturbed at the cairn: 
no, she had heard nothing, seen nothing at all. 

Later, in the comfort of the pub in Stromness, I was able 
to rationalise the experience. What I had heard and felt 
was not some ghostly bomber, more likely a highly localis- 
ed gust of wind from the sea, funnelled between Cuilags 
and Ward Hill. I had noticed striations on the thin soil of 
the hillside, erosion probably caused by such a wind. Imag- 
ination had looked upon the sad, strewn metal on the hill- 
side, reassembled the pieces, and made them fly again. 

But then again, perhaps striations are not the only im- 
pressions of the past that persist on the hillsides of this is- 
land. As George Mackay Brown put it: Further than 
Hoy / the mermaids whisper [...] Further than history / 
the legends thicken... 

It’s that kind of place, where distinctions between the 
ordinary and the fabulous, the real and imagined, can 
sometimes get a bit blurred. 


Campbell's fastest-round record, set ten years ago (yikes, is 
it really that long?) and not subjected to any serious chal- 
lenge over the intervening decade. It’s interesting that Spyke 
is attempting the big one, rather than revisiting the most- 
Munros-in-a-day record that he came close to nabbing in 
June 2008, when he got round 20 of his intended 31 Shiel/ 
Affric hills before being weathered off. 

Even if Spyke does dip under Campbell’s time of 48 days 
12 hours (see TAC47 pp4-—5), the latter will retain at least 
one aspect of the record, in that he swam across the three 
watery bits (Sound of Mull, Loch Lomond, Kyle Rhea), where- 
as Spyke is favouring the canoe. He’s doing it to raise 
funds for the John Muir Trust, starting on Mull, 25 April. More 


| details can be found at www.justgiving.com/spykes-munro- 
| round and http://munros2010.blogspot.com/ 


Then there is Gerry McPartlin, a retired GP also aiming to 
do a summer round but spending four months over it and 
doing it Martin Moran style — using a van between hill 
groups. He started with Ben Lomond on 10 April, and hopes 
to finish with Ben Chonzie on 7 August. McPartlin is aged 
66, and would be the first pensioner to manage such a thing. 
It will be his second round. The first was a normal mix of 
daytrips and holidays, but unique in being part of the only 
five-strong multiple Munro completion yet seen. He finished 
on the Kingie/Quoich Sgurr Mor, 18/10/96, and one of his co- 
completers was Father David Gemmell, who died in 2008. 

McPartlin’s walk is in memory of his friend, and to raise 
£50,000 for the charity L’Arche. Details at www.justgiving. 
com/gerrymepartlin Earlier single-take rounds: TAC68 p4. 


The Ultimate Guide to the Munros, Ralph Storer 
Volume 1: Southern Highlands; Volume 2: Central Highlands South 

Luath Press, 2008, 2009; each book xxiv+232pp, £14.99 

ISBN(10) 1 906307 57 1; 1 906817 20 0; ISBN(13) 978 1 906307 57 8; 978 1 906817 206 


101 Best Hill Walks in the Scottish Highlands and Islands, by Graeme Cornwallis 
Fort Publishing, 2009, ISBN(13) 978 1 905769 16 2, 224pp, £9.99 


AS | WRITE THIS, my laptop gently plays “Oh My 
God, Charlie Darwin” by the Low Anthem. Over the 
course of a single album, mellifluous Gbermelodic 
folkiness (the Roches meet Simon and Garfunkel) 
gives way to raw subterranean homesickness. 

Ralph Storer is the Low Anthem of the Munro- 
guidebook world. The author’s back-cover picture 
shows him in base-layer, specs and Caledonian pine- 
forest backdrop. But a quick google informs me that 
after “a stimulating evening with a good film’, Storer 
likes to end it with a “night out at a Goth/Industrial 
club”. 

Not only that, but he has authored a “sex trivia 
book” entitled The Rumpy Pumpy Quiz Book. Forgive 
me dear reader for yet again bringing up Phil Stacey’s 
“10 reasons why hillwalking is a pish idea” (TAC6 
p13), but you will recall that at no.7 we had “Next to no 
sex takes place”. Storer must be the exception who 
proves the rule. 

And indeed his books are exceptional. One flips 
open a Munro guidebook expecting photos, maps and 
a bit of waffle about not descending Clachaig Gully or 
respecting the stalking season. Storer, however, sub- 
verts the guidebook genre completely. Among his 
many weapons are the opinions of a posse (do we 
still use such a term now Chris Evans only has Moira 
“bool in her mooth” Stewart to laugh at his japes?). 
The posse — or “The Go-Take-a-Hike Mountaineering 
Club”, to give its full name — includes such figures as 
Terminator, Baffies and GiGi. Terminator is the bad- 
ass demanding that some death-defying scramble is 
“not to be missed under any circumstances”, or en- 
thusing about Eagle’s Fall on Beinn Bhuidhe with “Fan- 
cy a spot of canyoneering?” Here s/he is on Curved 
Ridge: “Only experienced scramblers inured to expo- 
sure should tackle it’. “Inured to exposure” — | love it! 

In antithesis to Terminator is Baffies. S/he opines on 
what the Ed and | used to call “villages and towns” — 
what to do if you don’t want a day on the high summits. 
Here is Baffies on Meall a’Bhuiridh: “Don’t tell Termina- 
tor but, if the ski centre access charlift is running, you 
can reach a height of 670m/2200ft in Coire Pollach in 
a seated position.” 

The contributions from the posse litter the text in col- 
oured boxes. Terminator’s boxes are black font against 
purple, giving almost zero contrast. | can’t imagine ly- 
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ing in my tent making this out by head-torch. The main 
text is black-on-white and many of the other boxes are 
high contrast, but Terminator is difficult. Let’s leave that 
for now, as you may be reading The Ultimate Guide in 


| the midsummer sun or a brightly lit library. 


Yet more members of the posse with quirky names — 
F-Stop and Chilly Willy — dispense photo tips and win- 
ter advice respectively. You get the idea. Being a hater 
of puns (how do | cope with the Ed?, | hear you ask), the 
only one | take exception to is Needlepoint, who deals 
with navigation. 

By including “Ultimate” in the title, Storer runs the risk 
of making himself a hostage to reviewers, but it is quite 
easily justified purely on arithmetic. These two volumes 
both clock in at 230 pages. One covers 46 Munros and 
the other 36. Simple extrapolation would imply that the 
full series is going to run to about seven volumes. 
Rucksack-sized each one may be, but the full series is 
going to fill a Berghaus Freeflow. 

The task of spinning out each book to around 40 
Munros is achieved mainly by offering between one 
and five routes up each hill. “Normal” Munro guide- 
books tend to be premised (quite correctly) on the no- 
tion that the owner just wants to get the bugger knocked 
off as easily as possible. Not so here. 

The maps are tiny cut-and-pastes from the OS canon 
and the illustrations are the author’s photos. 

| like the premise of Storer’s series — the posse, the 
humour, the next-to-no-sex. My only carp would be leg- 
ibility in a tent. The detail is exhaustive — much of it 
one may never use — but good to know it is there. 


AND SO TO Graeme Cornwallis, and 107 Best Hill 
Walks in the Scottish Highlands and Islands. One can 
see why the B-word is invoked. When the Guardian 
claimed to tell me the 100 Best Albums of 2009, | gave 
it a bit more credence than | might had they just said, 
“You might wish to consider these worthy offerings from 
a bunch of soulful indie-looking boys or these two 
Swedish guys in tank tops”. In fact, the credence usu- 
ally only lasts about five minutes until | realise their list 
is comprised of indie boys in tank tops through and 
through, but by then the title has done its job and 
caught my attention. 

Cameron McNeish delivered Scotland’s 100 Best 
Walks in 1999, and Storer himself selected his 100 Best 
Routes on Scottish Mountains in 1997, so the podium is 
a little cluttered. Just in case the reader is interested, at 
the time of writing Storer was lying 9,184th on Ama- 
zon, McNeish (whose book is the most expensive of the 
three) 228,950th and Cornwallis 92,988th. | have no 
idea what, if anything, these numbers tell us. One as- 
sumes Dan Brown is somewhat nearer to no.1 than is 
Hamish Brown. 

Let's start with the plusses for Cornwallis. | like the 
3D route drawings. Time was when the OS shaded to- 
pology in an old-fashioned way. Doubtless cartograph- 
ers hated it — | can hear them chanting “One should 


be able to picture the topology from the contours 
alone”. Well, | can’t. My geography teacher, Mr Griffith 
“Tex” Williams, taught me so | could recognise an es- 
carpment from the contours, but | haven’t got much 
better in the graduation from short to long trousers. 

101 Best Hill Walks doesn’t have a single “normal” 
map in it. This may of course be a matter of a fiscal 
nature between Cornwallis, Fort Publishing and the 
OS, but | like it. The reader will already have the OS 
map, so why replicate it in a book? (Which is what 
Storer has done, now | think of it ... arrgghh, showers 
of tricouni nails rain down on Warbeck’s head.) 

Where was |? Ah, the 3D maps. They are not the 
freeze-frame off Google Earth CGI techie type one is 
getting used to. Rather, they look hand-drawn and as 
such must represent significant labour by someone. (I 
can’t quite find the credit — maybe it’s the author him- 
self.) One does not have the impression Homer Simp- 
son had in Treehouse of Horror Vi — when he was ina 
relativistic virtual reality scene — of it costing thou- 
sands of dollars per minute. But that doesn’t matter. 
The Cornwallis maps give an impression of the topo- 
logy, which is all | am asking. In fact, more than that, 
they have a nice homely feel. 

Although Cornwallis is treading a fairly familiar path 
with his 101 Best, he does at least wander off into the 
thicket by offering some fairly unexpected routes. Ben 
Lomond, for example, is to be done from Loch Chon 
via Comer, and Stuc a’Chroin without having to brave 
the dreadful scree that links it with Ben Vorlich. Mind 
you — Stuccy in the top 101? 

Where this book suffers in comparison with the two 
Storers is in the writing. Cornwallis may be a photo- 
grapher, geographer and traveller of note, but compar- 
ed with Storer he’s a more limited writer. The Ed has 
long been an opponent of purple prose (although how 
does one castigate it, given that “purple prose” itself is 
a form of purple prose?), and Cornwallis litters his opus 
with the stuff. Magnificent, superb, dramatic, thrilling. It 
is the 101 Best Hill Walks and thus hyperbole may be 
required — but a thesaurus is, too. 

Mrs Warbeck is currently under the insidious influence 
of the Plain Language Commission, and | find myself 


inclining to their position in the face of the Cornwallis 
onslaught. This difference between the two authors can 
be discerned merely from the jacket biogs. Storer is 
“a dedicated Munro bagger’; Cornwallis is “a highly 
experienced climber and walker, with an unrivalled 
knowledge of Scotland’s magnificent Highlands and Is- 
lands”. 

Here is a wee near-random comparison. Each writer 
discusses the western approach to Ben Lui. Cornwallis: 


| “The standard route from the A85 in Glen Lochy is rela- 


tively short but it is muddy and lacks interest compared 
to the recommended walk from the A82 via Cononish.” 
Storer: “We give it [the western approach] a three-star 
rating for the summit environs, but only if you promise 
to sit awhile at the cairn and meditate on why you 
came up this way.” (My italics.) 

There is also the issue of arguing with Cornwallis over 
his choice of 101 Best Hill Walks. Doubtless the 
scheme is to set up just such a pub debate, but | don’t 
intend to do much debating here ... except Ben Ledi? 
Now | like Ben Ledi as much as the next person, but | 
wouldn’t have it in my 101. Ditto Goatfell. Are these 
perhaps nods to populism? 

If it is starting to sound like | am slagging off the 
Cornwallis effort, | should say that | would definitely take 
it on holiday and use it like a traditional guidebook. Just 
romp up the route he suggests, rather than dither over 
which of Storer’s five routes to take while studying the 
various Terminator warnings. But Storer’s effort would 
be the bedtime reading, the one where | might laugh 


| out loud, and it contains the passages to quote to the 


fearful Mrs Warbeck — who would of course be memo- 
rising every pronouncement by Baffies. 

Cornwallis has produced the prettier book. Storer is 
too busy jamming detail into every corner and being 
postmodern (Ed — check out if this means what | think 
it does). Storer has more photos, but | found them too 
small — this seems to be the second reference to 
my failing-with-age eyesight — and are painted with 
red arrows a la Poucher. (Surely Poucher was painted 
with green eyeshadow, not red arrows? — Ed.) 

Before closing, | must nod to Cornwallis for the inclu- 
sion of Ben Tianavaig, possibly my favourite little hill. 


Europe’s High Points — Reaching the summit of 
every country in Europe 

by Carl McKeating and Rachel Crolla 

Cicerone, 2009, ISBN-13: 978 1 85284 577 3, 
253pp, £14.95 Review: Rowland Bowker 


Europe’s High Points describes the ascent of the highest 
point of what the authors consider to be all the independent 
countries of Europe, a total of 50. What is an independent 
country is open to debate. They have divided the UK into 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. One won- 
ders why the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands are not 
included, the latter not even being part of the EU. Grant 
Hutchison’s World Tops and Bottoms, published by TACit 
Press in 1996, also listed 50 countries in Europe, but not 
quite the same 50. 

The hills offer a wide range of difficulty and character, from 
grade 5S (Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc), to grade 1 for 16 hills 
where it is possible to drive within a few minutes’ stroll of 
the summit. This brings to mind many HuMPs (Hundred 
Metre Prominences) and a few Marilyns in central and south- 
ern England. Often a more interesting route can be found, 
or weather conditions can cause a bit more effort. In Feb- 
ruary 1983, for example, I was pleased to be forced, by 
snow, to abandon my rented car some two miles short of the 
summit of Mount Olympus on Cyprus. 
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Having climbed only 17 of the hills listed, I cannot comment 
on all the routes and the grades given, but some are open to 
question. Ben Nevis, Scafell Pike and Carrauntoohil are 
all given grade 2, representing a simple hill hike, but Snow- 
don gets grade 3, which seems to be because the authors 
choose to recommend an ascent over Crib Goch. Although 
they do mention alternative routes, this seems misleading, as 
by its gentlest approach Snowdon is probably the easiest 
of these summits. Most baggers would probably prefer an 
easy route for a first ascent. 

The bagger will have to decide how much use of cable cars 
and mountain railways can be allowed. As an extreme case, 
the Zugspitze can be reduced from grade 4 to grade 1 by 
using the cable car all the way to the top. 

Some summits — such as St Peter’s Dome in Vatican City 
— may raise eyebrows. Those intending to complete the 
list should pencil into their diaries the first Sunday of Sep- 
tember, the only day of the year when a climb is permitted 
of Mount Korab, on the border of Macedonia and Albania. 
Thousands of walkers take this opportunity to enter the mili- 
tary border zone. 

The book is well produced, with fine photographs and 
diagramatic maps, and will tempt the devoted bagger with 
time and money to spare. The authors are to be congratulated 
on their achievement, especially as they make it clear that 
they have climbed all the hills. 


FOLLOWING ON FROM the introductory thoughts and 
statistics in TAC76 (pp6-9), here is a list of all 169 current 
Munros south of the Great Glen (the 114 to the north 
will follow in TAC78), along with the earliest known 
completion event on each hill. This list doesn’t claim to 
be definitive — indeed it certainly isn’t — but it is rea- 
sonably accurate. Part of the thinking is to try and flush 
out earlier completions for any of the hills concerned. 
Hence, for example, should any reader know of some- 
one having finished a round on An Caisteal before Jim 
Waterton did so on 16 May 1990, please let me know. 

The list should be fairly self-explanatory. It’s given in 
the order in which the hills are listed in the 1997 edition 
of Munro’s Tables, and provides name, completion date 
and (where applicable) SMC completion number in 
each instance. Dates are exact where known, and given 
as near as possible where not. Again, any more accu- 
rate information would be gratefully received. It might 
not now be possible to learn when in 1952 Harry 
Hampton completed his round on Ben Lomond, or on 
what date in April 1980 Alan Peacegood finished his 
round on Beinn Achaladair, but one never knows. 

By and large, one name per Munro is given. If, how- 
ever, two (or more) people completed together, both are 
listed, Hillary-and-Tenzing style. If the first known com- 
pletion is not a listed Munroist, this is indicated by NL 
(Not Listed), and the name/date of the first listed finish 
is added by way of completeness. Similarly, if the first 
known completion is of a repeat round (where 2nd 


means second round, etc), the earliest first-round finish | 


is also given. See Derry Cairngorm for a complicated 
example. Also, for those Munros where vagueness 
means there are rival candidates for having been first, 
both are given (eg the Loch Ossian Carn Dearg). 

Munros where the summit has moved over the years 
(Beinn a’Chroin, the Braemar An Socach, etc) are 
treated as if things had stayed constant. 

The total of known completions for each Munro is 
given in parentheses after each hill-name. The first fig- 
ure is for first-round finishes, regardless of whether 
the person is listed by the SMC; the second figure is for 
repeat rounds. Again, the figures are incomplete, but 


are based on knowing where around 85% of all listed | 


rounds ended, plus 350 unlisted rounds. The true num- 
ber of unlisted rounds can never be known, but it’s likely 
to be considerably in excess of 500. 


Of the current Munros, 25 are not known to have | 
hosted any completions. The figure given in TAC76 


was 26, but this included Sgurr nan Ceannaichean, 
which has since been Corbettised. This number in- 
creases if Sgurr nan Conbhairean and Sgurr a’Choire 
Ghlais are included: both have hosted repeat finishes 
but no known first rounds. Of the 25, 14 are south of 
the Great Glen. A further 26 (17 south of the Great 
Glen) have just one known first-round finish, although 
three of these — Ben Oss, A’Bhuidheanach Bheag 
and Carn an Fhidhleir — have also hosted a repeat. 


Ben Lomond (161+8) 
Harry Hampton 1952 
Beinn Narnain (11+2) 
John Hansford 15/5/92 
Gordon Bruce, Norman Hazelton 29/11/92 


Beinn Ime (10+0) 


John Quine 23/6/90 
Ben Vane (22+2) 
Angela Soper 9/2/91 
Ben Vorlich (Sloy) (25+1) 
W G Park 12/9/82 
Beinn Bhuidhe (21+5) 
Pat Ransley 3/11/84 
Beinn a’Chleibh (5+2) 
Frank Telfer 4/79 
Ben Lui (10+1) 
James MacKay 4/9/83 
Ben Oss (1+1) 
Rhona Fraser 22/11/00 
Tony Viveash 8/9/04 
Beinn Dubhchraig (0+0) 
Beinn Chabhair (17+2) 

| John Cameron 15/11/87 
An Caisteal (6+0) 
Jim Waterton 16/5/90 
Beinn a’Chroin (3+0) ' 
Aubrey Ronald Graham Burn 20/7/23 
Beinn Tulaichean (1+0) 
Doug Hughes ? 22/6/02 
Cruach Ardrain (8+1) 
J S Huddart 25/5/91 
Stob Binnein (7+1) 
Neil Spalding 14/7/90 
Ben More (Crianlarich) (16+2) 
Robin and Geraldine Howie * 20/10/84 
Pat Eady, Ken Parnham * 18/5/91 
Stuc a’Chroin (20+2) 
Carole Smithies 7/79 
Ben Vorlich (Earn) (8+2) 
Mike Weedon 30/4/89 
Ben Chonzie (33+1) 
John Mallinson 1/8/56 
Ben Challum (19+3) 
Ken Andrew 14/10/62 
Meall Glas (5+0) 
Bill Watson 20/10/91 
Gordon Berry 1991 
Sgiath Chuil (3+0) 
Dave Roberts 4/00 
Creag Mhor (5+1) 

| Peter Jack, Peter Duncan ® 12/6/89 
Beinn Heasgarnich (4+0) 
Charles Black 10/6/95 
Meall Ghaordie (13+0) 
Angus Mitchell 12/12/82 
Beinn Dorain (23+1) 
Don Green 20/10/66 
Beinn an Dothaidh (3+1) 
Bob Paton ® 2/10/83 
Beinn Achaladair (2+0) 
Alan Peacegood 4/80 


14 


17 


2nd 
1139, 1140 


757 


802 


2nd, 2nd 
878, 879 


192 


1137 


26 


51 


987 
1404 


2323 


923, NL 


1406 


295 


69 


315 


385 


Beinn a’Chreachain (1+0) 


William Russell 7/89 
Beinn Mhanach (13+0) 

lan Wallace 20/6/87 
Meall nan Tarmachan (48+2) 

Alex Joss 31/8/87 
John Davis pre-9/5/90 
Meall Corranaich (5+0) 

Harry Hartley 1990 
Meall a’Choire Leith (1+0) 

Caroline Swain 7/05 
Beinn Ghlas (2+0) 

Bill Nimmo 13/8/95 
Ben Lawers (1+0) ’ 

David Childs 25/8/08 
An Stuc (9+0) 

P Hollingsworth 5/9/97 
Meall Garbh (Lawers) (6+0) 

Graeme Cornwallis 17/8/86 
Meall Greigh (2+0) 

Donald Leitch, Robert Robertson 13/11/99 
Stuchd an Lochain (22+0) 

Alan Henderson 5/7/86 
Meall Buidhe (Glen Lyon) (20+5) 

Robert MacDonald 21/9/84 
Carn Gorm (0+0) 

Meall Garbh (Mairg) (1+0) 

John Sutton 2/1/02 
Carn Mairg (0+0) 

Meall nan Aighean (4+0) 

Ken Butcher 27/8/94 
Schiehallion (80+13) 

Reg Hainsworth 20/9/69 
Section3 

Ben Cruachan (21+1) 

Duncan Peet 16/9/79 
Stob Diamh (7+1) 

John Brown 1/9/90 
Leigh Sayers 31/7/94 
Beinn a’Chochuill (2+0) 

David Russell 3/8/02 
Beinn Eunaich (7+0) 

Kay Lloyd 25/7/98 
Beinn nan Aighenan (13+0) ® 

Hugh Barron 4/10/81 


Ben Starav (9+0) ® 
Geraldine Guest-Smith,? Bob Scott 24/10/81 


Glas Bheinn Mhor (4+2) 


lan Anderson 2/5/94 
Stob Coir’an Albannaich (2+0) 

Albert McAdam 10/6/95 
Meall nan Eun (13+0) 

Bob Milne 8/8/65 
Stob Ghabhar (12+1) 

lan Williams 10/4/88 
Vivian Davey 5/5/90 
Stob a’Choire Odhair (12+0) 

Lorna Liddell 27/7/85 
Creise (17+0) 

William Harrower 10/5/87 
Meall a’Bhuiridh (14+1) 

Peter Newley, Peter Jones 25/8/91 


715 


567 


NL 
724 


1405 


4225 


1493 


4159 


1847 


470 


2263, 2264 


459 


375 


2684 


1322 


92 


188 


3rd 
1317 


2820 | 


2701 


256 


260, 261 


1387 


1708 


64 


2nd 
723 


413 


528 


925, 937 


Beinn Sgulaird (39+1) ® 


Derek Bearhop 17/10/81 
Beinn Fhionnlaidh (Appin) (21+5) ® 
| John Colls 10/10/81 
Sgor na h-Ulaidh (34+2) 
Charlie McCartney senior 19/4/86 
Sgorr Dhonuill (16+1) 
Donald McCall 28/8/82 
Sgorr Dhearg (7+0) 
lain King 26/6/93 
Bidean nam Bian (30+5) 
Richard Gilbert 12/6/71 
Stob Coire Sgreamhach (32+3) 
Anne Fletcher, Graham Bunn 20/9/97 
| Buachaille Etive Beag: 
Stob Dubh (41+1) 
Phil Cooper 14/7/79 
Buachaille Etive Beag: 
Stob Coire Raineach (31+0) 
lan Pascoe 13/9/97 
Buachaille Etive Mor: 
Stob na Broige (56+2) 
Simon Pledger pre-8/6/98 
Buachaille Etive Mor: 
Stob Dearg (62+1) 
John Rooke Corbett 6/30 
Sgorr nam Fiannaidh (8+0) ° 
Robert Walker 10/5/87 
Meall Dearg (6+1) 
Archibald Eneas Robertson 28/9/1901 
Mullach nan Coirean (7+0) 
Richard and Steven Fuller 4/10/84 
Stob Ban (Mamores) (9+0) 
May Grant 26/5/85 
Sgurr a’Mhaim (8+0) 
Jim Brydie 24/10/70 
Am Bodach 7 (7+0) 
John Burdin 1/7/84 
Stob Coire a’Chairn (0+0) 
An Gearanach (4+0) 
Jim Dixon 10/8/96 
Na Gruagaichean 2 (2+0) 
Steven Elliott, Peter Wilson 14/8/04 
Binnein Mor (11+1) 
Archibaid Grant 16/6/73 
Binnein Beag (9+0) 
Ken Hay 18/7/81 
Sgurr Eilde Mor (18+0) 
Martin Moran *° 13/3/85 
Ben Nevis (37+2) 
Christopher Bond 7/6/80 
! Carn Mor Dearg (55+1) 
Allan Simpson ™ 2/10/88 
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1853, 1854 


191 


1880 


1935 


521 


345 


1594 


3237, 3265 


124 


247 


383 


204 


631/989 


Aonach Beag (Nevis) (6+0) 


William McKnight Docharty 31/5/48 
Aonach Mor (34+0) 

Peter Kemp 20/5/89 
Sgurr Choinnich Mor (17+1) 

John Wyllie 20/6/80 
Stob Coire an Laoigh (3+0) 

Duncan Borthwick 18/8/95 
Stob Choire Claurigh (2+0) 

Helen Wood 17/10/92 
David Campbell 30/9/00 
Stob Ban (Grey Corries) (16+3) 

Donald Smith 16/10/88 
Chris Lee 4/9/93 
Stob Coire Easain (4+2) 

John Wedderburn 12/4/62 
Stob a’Choire Mheadhoin (5+0) 

lain Coker 25/8/90 
Beinn na Lap (133+2) ' 

John Dow 4/6/33 
Chno Dearg (3+0) 

Eric Maxwell 26/5/57 
Stob Coire Sgriodain (1+0) 

Coll Findlay 3/86 
Carn Dearg (Ossian) (5+2) 

Robin Howie 16/5/82 
David Whalley 1982 
Sgor Gaibhre (5+0) 

Molly Johnstone 17/6/90 
Ben Alder (17+0) 

Albert Robinson 9/6/62 
Beinn Bheoil (10+2) 

Dave Park, Rod Harrison, 13/6/92 
Mark Douglas 

Beinn Eibhinn (0+0) 

Aonach Beag (Eibhinn) (0+0) 

Geal-Charn (0+0) 

Carn Dearg (Culra) (9+3) 

Eric Maxwell 16/7/66 
Alfie Robertson 4/73 
Beinn a’Chlachair (2+0) 

Haslope Oldham 6/12/69 


Geal Charn (Pitridh) (3+0) 
Anne and Willis Marker 7/89 


Creag Pitridh (3+0) 


William Mackenzie 25 or 27/9/82 


Section 5 

Sgairneach Mhor (0+0) 
Beinn Udlamain (1+0) 
Elizabeth Swain 
A’Mharconaich (3+0) 
Mike Lidwell 


15/6/02 


5/12/80 


Geal-charn (Drumochter) (9+1) 
John Barrowman 
Pam Taylor 


29/10/94 
4/11/00 


F he 
eh AD (2 iM 


£ Oh... you dont want To Finish th 


48 


1041, 1042, 
1043 


2nd 
116 


237 


669, 670 


386/831 


A’Bhuidheanach Bheag (1+1) 
Gordon Downs 

Robert Allan 

Carn na Caim (3+0) 

Brian Gardiner 

Meall Chuaich (16+1) 

Terry Isles 

Murdoch, Andrew 


Beinn Dearg (Atholl) (15+1) 
; lan Rae 

Carn a’Chiamain (9+2) 
Stewart Logan 

A G Hayley 

Liz Campbell 


Carn an Fhidhleir (1+1) 

Jake Brewster 

David Broadmeadow 

An Sgarsoch (4+1) 

Marian Elmes 

Carn Liath (Beinn a’Ghio) (3+0) 
John Wallace 


Carn nan Gabhar (4+0) 
Graham Illing 

Glas Tulaichean (7+0) 
Ivan Smith 

Carn an Righ (3+0) 

Sam Johnston 

Beinn lutharn Mhor (5+0) 
Margaret Rae 

Graham and Rei Quinn 
Carn Bhac (6+0) 

Duncan Hunter 

An Socach (Braemar) (11+0) 
David Whalley 

Carn a’Gheoidh (5+0) 
Alan Gardner 

The Cairnwell (9+1) ‘? 

Bill Cook 


Carn Aosda (4+2) '? 
Ron Spark 


Creag Leacach (8+2) 
Jennifer Irving 

Glas Maol (1+0) * 
Rod Payne ? 

Cairn of Claise (0+0) 
Carn an Tuirc (1+0) 
Frank Johnstone 
Driesh (3+0) 
Raymond Porter 
Mayar (9+0) 

Ken Cox 

Tom Buidhe (3+0) 
Chris Osmond 
Tolmount (0+0) 
Broad Cairn (1+0) 
David Minnikin 

Cairn Bannoch (1+0) 
Simon Jefferies 

Carn an t-Sagairt Mor (0+0) 
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12/7/87 
21/9/02 


8/9/91 


23/4/89 
8/9/90 


12/10/71 


4/8/84 
5/7/86 
28/10/95 


22/7/95 
27/5/96 


28/5/91 


1984 


Braigh Coire Chruinn-bhaigain (0+0) 


16/7/94 


25/5/91 


2/5/96 


26/5/84 
5/84 


17/4/82 


13/11/76 


4/11/67 


6/5/90 


23 or 24/9/89 


16/6/85 


6/8/99 


10/9/03 


22/8/87 


29/9/69 


20/11/82 


10/7/02 


13/5/96 


2nd 
2852 


990 


NL 
774 


104 


2nd 
2nd 
1499 


2nd 
1581 


915 


379 


1298 


859 


1674 


338 
NL, NL 


1105 


148 


74 


4003 


1466 


393 


2150 


4120 


513 


93 


4002 


2839 


1701 


Carn a’Choire Bhoidheach (2+1) 


lan Macnab 23/6/01 2586 
Lochnagar (8+0) 

James Gentles 30/6/90 790 
Mount Keen (21+1) 

George Roger 1972 109 
Mullach Clach a’Bhlair (0+0) 

Sgor Gaoith (15+0) ® 

Dairena Gaffney, Roger Everett 24/4/88 610, 611 
Beinn Bhrotain (7+0) 

Peter Hugill 28/10/90 857 
Monadh Mor (2+0) ® 

Gordon Stewart 7/5/88 2474 
The Devil’s Point (6+1) 

Margaret Tildesley 1/7/79 201 
Cairn Toul (1+0) 

David Sievewright 21/6/92 1052 
Sgor an Lochain Uaine (12+0) 

Patricia Notman 31/8/97 1843 
Phil Eccles 1997 1821 
Braeriach (13+2) 

Rhona Fraser 11/8/84 2494 
Carn a’Mhaim (14+0) 

lain Macrae, Graham Wyllie 14/9/85 427, 428 
Ben Macdui (4+0) 

Frank Malloy 25 or 27/7/92 1067 
Cairn Gorm (19+1) 

Jonathan de Ferranti 4/9/90 786 
Derry Cairngorm (5+3) 

Eddie and Norma Sutherland 14/9/96 2nd, 2nd 
Margaret Beattie 14/5/00 2nd 
Mark Rawes 3/11/01 2648 
Beinn Mheadhoin (14+1) 

Beth Ferrier 17/9/60 36 
Bynack More (17+3) 

Arthur Dickie 19/10/85 432 
N 


1 Examples of very long gaps between first and second 
known completions. The second Beinn a’Chroin finish was by 
John Sime, no.2198, on 5/9/99 — 76 years after Burn. (Sime 
took 61 years over his round, having started with Schiehallion 
in June 1938.) The second Beinn na Lap finish was by Harold 
Clarke, no.800, on 18/8/87 — 54 years after that by Dow. 


2 Examples of an interesting phenomenon whereby people 
finish on a Munro adjacent to their opener, then return to this 
to complete the circle. Doug Hughes had started with Cruach 
Ardrain in August 1994. Rod Payne began with Creag Leac- 
ach, 21/2/91. The most common example is people starting 
on the Ben, finishing years later on Carn Mor Dearg, then 
crossing the arete. At least ten people have done this. 


3 Geraldine Guest-Smith was Geraldine Howie when she 
completed her second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth rounds 
— the highest total known for a woman. 


4 Pat Eady and Ken Parnham had married two days earlier. 


5 Peter Duncan is mysteriously missing from the list. He was 
meant to have been no.939, but this ended up in the hands of 
Frank Morris, who completed on Ben More Mull, 7/6/84. 


6 Bob Paton finished his second round on the same hill, 
2/5/93. (His finishes were split by Dave McLeod, NL, 5/9/92.) 
7 Remarkable that such a major hill appears to have hosted 
only one completion — and that in fairly recent times. It is 
however indicative of a trend whereby the big multi-Munro 


Beinn Bhreac (3+0) 


Roger Booth 10/7/86 462 
Beinn a’Chaorainn 

(Cairngorms) (1+0) 

Tom MacDonald 13/11/76 149 
Beinn a’Bhuird (9+0) 

Donald Smith 14/10/73 114 
Ben Avon (15+1) 

Kenny Robb early 1980s NL 
Paul Williamson 30/5/85 1060 
Beinn Teallach (12+2) 

Hamish Brown 5/1/85 7th 
Alan Douglas 21/6/85 396 
Beinn a’Chaorainn 

(Laggan) (2+0) 

Helen Scrimgeour 8/9/68 86 
Creag Meagaidh (9+0) 

Andy Craig 8/90 984 
Stob Poite Coire Ardair (1+0) 

Irene Clark 25/8/91 922 
Carn Liath (Laggan) (2+0) 

Colin Johnson 28/10/06 3717 
Geal Charn (Monadhliath) (9+1) 

Matthew Moulton 15/8/71 2nd 
Dave Peck 20/6/93 1180 
Carn Dearg (Monadhliath) (6+0) 

Stuart Ingham 20/10/91 993 
Carn Sgulain (0+0) 

A’Chailleach (Monadhliath) (2+0) 

Harry Kirkwood 22/5/93 1171 


INN MHEADHOT 
Mieiest completion: 
Hy 1 September 1460/7 


- BETH FERS 


ridge systems tend to get “cleared out” mid-round. Hence 
there have been very few completions of any of the Lawers 
Munros, the Mamores or the Fannaichs. Standalone Munros 
are much more popular. 


8 Unless earlier completions come to light, first finishes for 
various neighbouring Munros came in quick succession: 20 
days apart for Beinn nan Aighenan and Ben Starav, seven 
days apart for Beinn Fhionnlaidh and Beinn Sgulaird, 13 
days apart for Sgor Gaoith and Monadh Mor. 


9 Pamela and Peter Brown, nos.193 and 194, finished on an 
unspecified Aonach Eagach Munro, 25/8/79. 


10 The last Munro in Martin Moran’s celebrated winter round. 
It was the first time he had climbed Sgurr Eilde Mor, so he 
did indeed complete there in normal terms. 


11 Allan Simpson and William Mackenzie are two of the 
seven known examples of people holding down two slots in 
the list of Munroists. See TAC76 for the others. 


12 Evidence of an unexpected trend. These four easy 
Munros might all have been assumed to have had early first 
completions, followed by a steady stream, but this appears 
not to be the case. Anti-eastern completion preferences 
over-ride ease of getting one’s granny up the final hill. Or 
perhaps the clutter of ski areas simply puts people off: 
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BAGGERS 
THis WAY 


MANY HILLWALKING BOOKS are written by pro- 
fessional or semi-professional walkers, but most readers 
are amateur weekend fixers like Craig Weldon. That’s why 
his book will have wide appeal, and why, as Hamish 


Brown says in his introduction, it is a story “which could 


be replicated almost endlessly.” 

So there’s the first hint that this book could be good: 
the great man has bestowed an introduction upon it. Flick- 
ing to the back, the list of useful websites is headed by 
TAC, the bibliography includes all my favourites, and the 
acknowledgements record thanks to familiar names includ- 
ing the Ed and Alan Dawson. This is indeed a likeable 
book consisting of very short pieces — some less than a 
page, few longer than three — each recounting a single hill 
day. The format works well: as Brown says, “After all, 
Munros, Corbetts, Marilyns are merely pegs to hang our 
adventures on.” 

The story unfolds chronologically, beginning with 
Weldon’s Glasgow University mountaineering club days, 
and covers his Munrobagging burst (he completed aged 
23 in 1997), Marilyns, Corbetts, “Furth of Scotland” when 
based in Birmingham, and finally his return to Scotland, 
“softer and happier”. 

There is much that is familiar: the story of hillwalker as 
Everyman (or Everylad in the early years). There are a 
couple of epics, which of course don’t occur on classic 
giants but sneak up in unexpected locations, in this case 
on the Drumochter Geal-charn and on Sgurr Dhomhnuill. 
Generally what Weldon describes are the experiences 
which lead us to “have confidence in our abilities and to 
test the edges of them” — an approach with which I identify. 

Other shared elements are the love of maps and in par- 
ticular of intriguing cartographic features that sometimes 
disappoint on the ground: the circular lochans on Ben Tir- 
ran, and the streams that diverge rather than joining as 
they flow downhill on Chno Dearg. (Coincidentally, Ham- 
ish Brown has also long had an interest in these — Ed.) 
Weldon laments the passing of the map mural at Nevisport 


in Fort William, and would appreciate why my apprehen- | 


sion on registering for a new GP was reduced when spott- 
ing a montage of Cairngorms Ordnance Survey maps on 
the waiting-room wall. 

A large proportion of the days described in The Week- 
end Fix are in rain and low cloud, but this is the lot of 
the weekend walker, frequently constrained to a single fixed 
day of release. And Weldon makes the often-overlooked 
point that walking in heat is unpleasant — much better to 


The Weekend Fix, by Craig Weldon 
Sandstone Press, 2009, xx+218pp 
ISBN 1 905207 26 8, £11.99 


Review: Val Hamilton 


be cocooned in your waterproofs and to enjoy expending 
energy battling the wind. 

There is much which I recognise, but also some boy 
stuff which I don’t share: burning off other walkers (pro- 
bably because I’ve never been fit enough to do it), or 
aiming to be last back at the hut — not to make the most of 
the day, but to have everyone else “think that we had 
done an epic”. 

Some of Weldon’s insights are spot-on, such as the 
identification of Stuchd an Lochain as the hill where you 
have to accept you are a “dirty, geeky, list-ticking bag- 
ger”, especially if you link it with Meall Buidhe having 
come back to the road at half-time. He has a point in his 
view that Ben More Coigach is a hill so unjustly overlook- 
ed that “it should be given to another country, one that 
would treat it with more respect.” 

Much of the book is about the buzz which a day in the 
hills can give to someone office-bound or otherwise feel- 
ing trapped in a mundane existence: “endorphin levels 
topped up, calmer and more philosophical if no happier”; 
“a brilliant day, fair set me up for the week”. For this 
reason, the section about “the whole miserable experience 
of visiting Knoydart” comes as a shock. While I too found 
Barrisdale disappointing and the walk in “a chore”, some- 
thing is seriously wrong with life when a hill day no long- 
er relieves the pain, even temporarily. 

Following relocation to Birmingham, Weldon makes an 
effort to escape at weekends with Marilyns as a focus; but 
he is horrified when, on his first day out, looking at a 
Clent Hills view which is “mostly haze”, a punter ex- 
claims: “Isn’t that spectacular!” It is all relative, of course. 
The author’s return to Scotland, after this (probably 
necessary) interlude, seems at last to bring contentment, 
resuming where he had left off with his solid group of 
friends, “older, fatter and more confident”. 

The Weekend Fix is not perfect. While there are some 
memorable, felicitous phrases, there are some clunky pass- 
ages, especially in the opening section, which feels as if it’s 
been rewritten too often. There are also too many typos, 
especially in place names, despite these being the obvious 
thing to treble-check. And it is strange to see the photo- 
graphs in the middle, which seem to be random snapshots 
of significance only to those portrayed. All they add is to 
the cost of the book. 

But it’s a rare volume which could inspire me to climb 
Billinge Hill, an “awkward detour” off the M6 near Liver- 
pool, “a place which seems merely unprepossessing on the 
map but which, on investigation, generally questions your 
motivation, your commitment to a certain bagging ideal, 
and your philosophy of life. Frankly, if you can get all 
| this quality psychology from an elevated piece of field, | 
would definitely recommend it.” I'll be there on my next 
trip south. 
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Heights of Madness, by Jonny Muir 
Metro, 2009, xi+304pp 
ISBN 978 1 84454 664 0, £7.99 


Review: David Squires 


THE CONVENTIONS of the Long Walk Book are well- . 


established. Our hero throws aside the nine-to-five life 
in search of Adventure. The quest takes the form of a 
journey along a set route, or the ascent of hills on a 
particular list. It is not enough that the journey be com- 
pleted, or the hills climbed; there are Rules. 

In some cases, the pilgrimage must be made entirely 
on foot; in others, bikes are allowed. More rarely, 
campervans and boats intrude. Friends question the 
sanity of the undertaking, but the hero is undaunted. 
After several months, and after various difficulties and 
dangers, he arrives at the final cliff top or trig point 
clutching a thick book of handwritten notes. Beaming 
relatives shake his hand and pass him a glass of cham- 
pagne. 

Here the problems really begin. How to convert the 
notes into an entertaining book? Many have tried, few 
have succeeded. Jonathan Raban wrote of the painful 
production of Coasting: “| began to hate the and then, 
and then, and then form of the conventional travel 
book... When | told friends that | was blocked on the 
book, that | couldn’t seem to write another word without 
it seeming glaringly false on the page, | had a new title 
for my dog-eared pile of manuscript. The only thing you 
could reasonably call it, | told the friends, is And Then 
! Got to Bridlington.” Literary corpses litter the route. 
Even Bill Bryson was a dead man walking in A Walk 
in the Woods, his pedestrian account of the Appa- 
lachian Trail. 

An added problem for the twenty-first century Long 
Walker is originality, at least if they wish to travel in 
Britain. Not only have all the obvious journeys been 
made (LEJoG and JoGLE, Round the Coast, the 
Munros), but they have been made in different styles: 
summer, winter, walking, running, with dog, etc. More 
recent Long Walkers have therefore been forced to 
consider more exotic targets such as lines of latitude 
or watersheds. 

Undeterred by the long odds, Jonny Muir strides up 
boldly with Heights of Madness. Muir's mission was to 
climb the 92 historic county tops of the United Kingdom 
in 92 days. His rules required that the journey be self- 
propelled with the exception of the necessary ferry 
crossings. 

Many of the familiar devices of the genre are present. 
There is the Low Point, which arrives on a foggy Carn 
Eighe: “I was lost and losing it, and mountain madness 
was slowly gripping me. | was howling like a dog, 
swearing at the sky, jabbering nonsense.” There are 
the Characters, including a gay Swiss boy who pro- 
positions him in a Surrey youth hostel: “So, you are 
bicycling, ja?” And there are the Temptations: “Ro- 
many had tested my will to its limits. ‘I’m going to- 
wards Ronas Hill,’ she had said. ‘Would you accept a 
lift off me if | offered?” 

On the other hand, there are some refreshing innova- 
tions. Traditionally, the hero’s woman is depicted as a 
supportive, almost saintly creature. Muir's girlfriend at 
the time, Fi, is more recognisably human. While 
she shows up for short portions of the walk, she clearly 
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regards the whole thing as an indulgence and there is a 
festering atmosphere between them for much of the 
time. Muir tells us that they split up some time after he 
had finished the trip. 

Precedent is also defied in the approach to prepar- 
ation. Typically, the Long Walk involves a planning 
phase of military proportions: cached food parcels, 
marked-up maps and carefully spaced accommodation. 
Muir is bracingly disorganised, setting out with little more 
than a bicycle, grid references in his GPS and a few 
photocopied Ordnance Survey sheets from the local lib- 
rary. While this results in some route-finding cock-ups 
and long days, it is more appealing than the usual 
Gruppenfihrer style. 

Muir worked as a journalist before the trip, and his 
prose style has more fizz than that of most of his rivals. 
Readers accustomed to the British tradition of under- 
statement might regard some touches as hammy 
(“howling like a dog”?) but the cliché count is low by the 
standards of the genre. Oddly enough, the sections deal- 
ing with East Anglia and the Home Counties are the 
most interesting, perhaps because while Ben Nevis and 
Snowdon are well-trodden in every sense, the high 
points of Suffolk or Huntingdonshire are not. One of the 
more lively episodes is a take-me-to-your-leader scene 
in which the hero asks a local to show him the high point 
of Kent. “Just there [...] Between those two conifers”. 

What of Muir's achievement? Undoubtedly it was an 
impressive journey. A slight question-mark hangs over 
Haddington Hill, the high point of Buckinghamshire. He 
writes: “The Ridgeway took me deep into Wendover 
Woods, a flat plateau scattered with picnic tables, 
where a stone monument marked the pinnacle”. As 
David Purchase has pointed out, this stone monument 
is not actually at the highest point of the county. But 
no doubt Muir will be forgiven Haddington Hill, just as 
so-called “First Munroist” A E Robertson is forgiven 
Ben Wyvis. (Robertson wrote of Wyvis in his notebook: 
“near the top it came on heavy rain and as | did not 
want to get soaked, | turned”.) 

Whether or not Muir reached the high point of all 92 
counties, he is one of the few who have succeeded in 
creating a vivid book in this most punishing of genres. 
And also, for all its light-hearted tone, Heights of Mad- 
ness reveals an important fact: many of Britain’s county 
tops are once-beautiful places that have been ruined. 
Muir lists the culprits: “pylons, quarries, railways, reser- 
voirs, roads, transmitters and turbines”. Things can only 
get worse. Reading about a proposed windfarm near 
Morven in Caithness, he writes: “like many parts of the 
Highlands, this ‘wilderness’ was fighting for its life”. 


gb 


The Angry Inbox 


Dear TAC, 
Bravo Dave Hewitt for the fascinating _ 


“Last Munros and Listed Munroists, an — 
introduction” in TAC76 (pp6-9). He — z 


modestly understates the huge amount 
of work involved in collecting the data, 
reading through thousands of com- 
pleation letters and the countless hours 
of detective work to trace unlisted in- 
dividuals. As Clerk of the List currently 
entrusted with looking after the Scot- 
tish Mountaineering Club list of 
Munroists, | am relieved that Dave has 
only managed to unearth a few serious 
errors (ie duplicate entries), which we 
can live with. 

However, there are still a number of 
minor inaccuracies, mostly misspelt 
names, which | am happy to correct if 
notified. | am also always delighted to 
welcome on to the list compleaters 
who have kept quiet about their achieve- 
ments for a number of years but final- 
ly decide to “go public”. Similarly, 
compleation photos of any vintage are 
welcome in the increasingly popular 
picture gallery. 

Recent visitors to the list on 
www.smc.org.uk will have noticed that 
additional columns have been added. 
As well as details of rounds of Munros, 
Tops and Furths, there is now space 
for Corbetts, Grahams and Donalds. | 
am hoping to add this information over 
the coming months and would ask for 
patience before notifying me of missing 
entries. Meanwhile, details of Munro 
compleations and amendments should 
continue to be sent to me, in writing 
please, to Cul Mor, Drynie Park 
North, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, IV6 
7RP. All correspondence eventually 
ends up in the SMC archive in the Na- 
tional Library of Scotland in Edinburgh, 
a valuable resource for future research. 


Yours, Dave Broadhead 


PS — | was less happy to read else- 
where in TAC76 (p19) a suggestion that 
the SMC “seem to be in danger of ced- 
ing control” of the Munro list. This was 
part of the report on the run up to the 
Munro Society’s “re-heighting” an- 
nouncement. In fact, the SMC was 
heavily involved in the process and 
once the Ordnance Survey confirmed 
its new height, Sgurr nan Ceannaichean 
was immediately demoted to a Corbett 
and details of the change published on 
www.smc.org.uk 

The SMC is proud to have copyright 
on the Munros and Corbetts and takes 
its responsibilities in this area very seri- 
ously. 


Ed. — Thanks for the kind words re the 
research — see pp14—17 for more along 
similar lines. Re the Sgurr nan Ceann- 
aichean demotion, the SMC did what 
it surely must do, in that it accepted 
what the Ordnance Survey said on the 
matter. But the level of OS oversight is 
perhaps not what it might have been. 


The OS verified the GPS data 
from the amateur surveyors, but 
didn’t ask them to make a second 
visit to confirm the readings. Several 
people have made the point that a 
repeat run-through is standard in 
fields such as engineering, given that 
a single visit risks falling foul of data- 
entry error or instrument malfunction. 

This seems particularly the case 
not so much with Sgurr nan Ceann- 
aichean (deemed to be below Munro 
height be 97cm), but with Beinn 
Teallach, also surveyed last sum- 
mer. This retained Munro status, but 
only by 20cm — it is reckoned to be 
914.60m. www.themunrosociety. 
com/090910pr.html 

By the surveyors’ own admission, 
the readings were taken in a wind 
of 50mph gusting to 7Omph. Surely, 
on hearing this, the OS ought to 
have requested a second survey in 
calmer weather? Personally — and 
I’ve made this point to the surveyors 
directly — | would much rather see 
them go back to Beinn Teallach (and 
indeed to all of the hills surveyed in 
2009) before they plough on with 
fresh surveys of peaks and pastures 
new. They’re planning to look at 
Tryfan (915m as things stand) in 
June. www.grough.co.uk/magazine/ 
2010/03/15/tryfans-status-at-risk- 
as-hill-sleuths-plan-survey 

Do | think the surveyors have un- 
dertaken an interesting and valuable 
piece of work? Absolutely, yes. Do | 
have complete confidence in their 
findings? No, | do not. 
eer US iE is ie alee ules eae 


Dear TAC, 


Re your correspondent’s comments 
about mobile phone calls from the 
top of mountains (TAC73 p19), | once 
led a party on Meall nan Tarmachan, 
consisting of men from England 
(me), Scotland, Wales, Holland and 
Malawi, and one woman from Rus- 
sia. Is this a record, | wonder? 


Yours, David Jones, Aberdeen 
Eee aera ea a | 
Dear TAC, 


On a trip to Kinloch Hourn on Corbett 
business in the summer of 2008, | 
recalled an incident that occurred 
ten years earlier on this road (24/5/ 
98, the Sunday of the spring bank 
holiday weekend). | wonder if any 
readers were also there, and can re- 
call a bit more detail than | can. 
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It happened around lunchtime at 
NH014040, just west of the bridge over 
an arm of Loch Quoich, where a track 
leaves the Kinloch Hourn road. 

What appeared to have happened 
was that a lorry, having dropped off a 
flock of sheep, jack-knifed and blocked 
the road for several hours until a rescue 
vehicle was summoned. My wife and | 
returned from a misty trip to the summit 
of Sgurr a’Mhaoraich early afternoon 
and were trapped for at least two hours. 

We were so looking forward to a 
brew at a café we’d seen earlier in the 
day at Invergarry, but it wasn’t to be. 
The lucky ones were those who had 
parked on the east side of the bridge 
and could get away. | seem to remem- 
ber at least a dozen cars; surely one 
would have contained a TAC reader? 

While we were impressed with the 
rescue operation, it would have been 
more enjoyable had the midges not 
decided to join the spectators! 


Yours, Martin Hudson, Kendal 


Ed. — There must have been a lot of 
long delays and diversions in the High- 
lands over the years, even on non-dead- 
end roads. The Rest and Be Thankful 
landslips (plus the time vehicles got 
stuck in new-laid tarmac) are known to 
have reduced trade in Inveraray. A clo- 
sure at Laxford Bridge would be a faff, 
while a smash on the Laggan road en- 
tails a massive diversion for anyone on 
the A9 wanting to get to Lochaber. 


aaa ae ee SO] 
Dear TAC, 


Re the continuing problem of false hill 
information in books etc, on Craig- 
endarroch above Ballater there is an 
interpretation board to help understand 
the scene below. It points out the River 
Dee, which we are led to believe has 
its source close to the summit of Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain. 

Do you know how this rubbish can 
be corrected? 


Yours, Andrew Fraser, Inverness 


PS — Has anyone ever read a wholly 
accurate press report on hill matters? 


Ed. — TAC counts as part of the 
press, and everything within these 
pages is ... er... completely accurate. 


eae 
Dear TAC, 


After reading the article (TAC74 p14) 
regarding the Keppel Cove dam, | took 
the opportunity to cross it. The only sen- 
sation that | felt as | walked across was 
a very strong desire not to fall off. 


Yours, Andrew Russell, Kendal 


Ed. — Tom Waghorn’s follow-up letter 
re Keppel Cove (TAC76 p18) accident- 
ally acquired a typo in the title of the 
Ramshaw and Adams book mentioned. 
It's called The English Lakes: The Hills, 
The People, Their History. Apologies. 


